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DUTY OF UTTERANCE. 


BY REV. E. B. HALL. 


Ir cannot be said of man, that he is a silent being ; but it 
must be said, that he strangely forgets or perverts the power 
of speech. Of this power as a gift, its distinction in man, its 
inestimable value and varied capacity both for good and evil, 
we are not now to treat in a general way. We have a definite 
object ; viz., to consider the duty of speech. The power, the 
mode, the right and the wrong use, the blessing and the injury 
of which speech may be and often is the instrument, have 
been often considered. But not so often, perhaps, the specific 
duty of speaking, wherever silence is likely to be construed 
for evil, and utterance sure to prevent the evil, and possibly 
accomplish great good. 

When a wise man of old attempted to show, not without 
success in the extent of enumeration, that there is “a time to 
every purpose under the heaven,” he did not omit “ a time to 
keep silence, and a time to speak.” The first is obvious, and 
will be neither denied or forgotten in anything we may say 
of the last. That men often speak when they should not, that 
silence is sometimes a positive duty, and has power equal to 
any speech, that as a general truth mankind talk too much 
and hear and think too little, are familiar and important facts, 
but not at all inconsistent with that which we wish to present. 
The exercise of common sense is presupposed. A regard to 
time, place, and all circumstances, is a part not only of wisdom 
but also of religion, And this very principle we are willing 
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to accept, as at once the basis aud the vindication of all we 
assert for the duty of utterance. That duty is to be deter- 
mined by a religious regard to time and place, and all the 
circumstances of our condition ; but when it is determined, it 
is to be viewed as strictly a duty ; and one to be as sacredly 
regarded, and as faithfully performed, as any duty to society 
or Christianity. This is the point to which we speak. And 
this, we maintain, is overlooked, if it be not questioned. We 
doubt, indeed, whether it is distinctly recognized, or generally 
admitted. Men are slow to admit, they act as if they did not 
believe, that it is often, if ever, a positive duty to speak. A 
power, a privilege, a pleasure, it is, and one that they value. 
The loss of an opportunity to use it, they may regret. The 
utter loss of the faculty they would deplore as one of the 
greatest calamities. But the use of it they regard as wholly 
optional, and the disuse or neglect, in any given case, is at the 
worst quite venial. The idea of obligation does not belong 
to it. The thought of duty does not arise. 

Nor is it wise, many will say, to put it on the ground of du- 
ty. ‘To urge anything only or chiefly as duty, is becoming 
distasteful, and is said to be very unphilosophical. It may be. 
We profess to know very little about the philosophy of duty. 
The philosophy of history, of language, of life, means some- 
thing, it is to be hoped, because the words are so often used. 
But when we speak of duty, we are apt to think of religion; 
in our own case, of the religion of Christ. And if the religion 
of Christ makes anything clear and indisputable, it is that duty 
is measured by power and opportunity. The opportunity of 
usefulness, the power of doing right and doing good, or of pre- 
venting wrong and evil, create obligation. The single question 
then as to the obligation of speech, is a question as to the 
moral power of speech; its certain or probable influence at 
any time or place. This influence it is, which men are prone 
to doubt. Yet no kind of influence is more natural or sure. 
In all early impression, on individual eharacter and public 
opinion, on the institutions of a country and the aspect of the 
age, the power of uttered thought is positive and incalculable. 
In truth it may be, and often it is, the concentration of all 
other power, intellectual and moral. The mind, the heart, the 
character, speak. 'True, they may speak without words. But 
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true also is it, that when they use words, they can make 
themselves more surely heard and more widely felt. The 
silent influence of a man’s life may be very great. But it is 
the life, and not the silence, that exerts the influence. Would 
it be less, would it not ordinarily be much greater, should the 
same life use the power of words, throw itself out in distinct 
and audible language? Let us see. 

Take the family. Here are two men of the same principles 
and purposes, alike good, alike religious if you will. But one 
of them never speaks of religion, never utters a word for it in 
the hearing of his children, never confers with wife or friends 
or pastor upon its truths, institutions, or obligations. He says 
nothing against these, he pays them the respect of outward 
observance and inward reverence. But he says nothing in 
their behalf, nothing of duty or destiny, nothing, at any season 
or in any experience, of the motives of the Gospel, the power 
of faith, the hope of immortality. No, not even in the sick- 
ness or death of those dear to him, not even in his own decline 
and approaching dissolution, not when the hour of departure 
comes, though it find him with unclouded mind and unfetter- 
ed tongue, does he utter a word in regard to the busy thoughts 
within or the weeping friends around. It is not indifference, 
it is not fear, but habit only —the habit of perpetual silence 
on all spiritual themes, trust, truth, death, or eternal life. 
Various may be the motive for this silence, perhaps no distinct 
motive. It is not of motive or moral character, that we in- 
quire. We have supposed this to be a good man, and we 
will never suffer ourselves to doubt a man’s goodness or faith, 
on this account alone. We have known some true and happy 
believers thus to live and die. And where it is a case of natu- 
ral and unalterable temperament, there is nothing to be said. 
Only this— we have still to ask, whether, in this or in any 
case, there can be a question, as to the comparative influence 
of such a character, and another equally good with the added 
power of utterance. The latter, without effort, without ob- 
trusion or the least ostenation, gives expression to the deepest 
concern of his soul. He makes religion a subject of familiar 
conversation in his family. Not religion by name or in form, 
but religious truth, moral conviction, duty, responsibility, as 
they pertain to the relations of life, the interests of the present 
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and the future. He speaks of these, as one who thinks ‘of 
them earnestly and habitually. His children know that he 
thinks of them. They do not infer or hope, they know. He 
leaves them no room for doubt, as to his interest or his opinion. 
They know that he has an opinion on every question of truth 
or right, and that he never fears to express it. They know 
that he cares for their own opinion and probable action, their 
faith, their principles. For nothing does he evince more solici- 
tude. On nothing does he give more earnest counsel. He 
does not talk always of the wind and never of the mind, always 
of stocks and never of character. He does not leave character 
to chance, or to other teachers. He is a teacher himself, by 
the life and the voice. With him the voice is a part of the 
life, and he will not withhold it in any connection, on any 
subject, where silence would imply indecision or unconcern. 
If he can leave to his wife and children nothing else, he will 
leave them his avowed, unequivocal, emphatic testimony in 
behalf of truth and righteousness, of the power of faith in life 
and hope in death. 

There can be no question as to the desirableness of these 
opposite habits, or their influence. And if not, we simply 
suggest the inquiry as to the duty of utterance, with a view to 
the habit itself. Supposing it merely a matter of habit, and 
not of character, is it not a duty, to form and cherish those 
habits, which will give to character the best influence, and to 
principle the greatest power? Is there not a duty, and a per- 
sonal responsibility, in regard to all habits; not least this, 
which is so sure to act upon itself, and act upon others, and aid 
every good purpose? Every one knows, that utterance helps 
ourselves as well as others. Utterance to God, though He 
needs it not, deepens our sense of his presence and love. Let 
there be that utterance at the family-altar, will any one doubt 
its efficacy in direct influence, as well as expected blessing ? 
Let it be wanting, something is lost to the best life. And so 
of every other utterance in the sanctuary of home, in the com- 
munion of kindred hearts and common hopes. 

Take the Church. Suppose a similar difference in the habit 
of different members of a religious society. There is this 
difference in all societies. Raising no question of merit or 
demerit, the fact is universal, that some men express what 
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others only feel, or are supposed to feel. Some declare their 
faith, others conceal it. These speak of religion, and for reli- 
gion, at times, if not often; those, never. These talk with 
their minister, of his duties and difficulties, of their own hopes 
and fears, of their readiness to co-operate in every good work ; 
and if the duty of such utterance may be determined by the 
effect on the minister, and thus on his mission, there is no dif- 
ficulty in settling the question. With those who never speak 
to him on religious subjects, but always avoid them, discour- 
aging every effort he may make to learn even their desires or 
their doubts, there can be little co-operation They may give 
him their presence in the temple, and he may thank them — 
though not if they give it only for him. They may give a 
good example to the world, in all moral deportment —it is 
well, and infinitely better than would be the best speech with 
an inconsistent life. But why not the life and the speech 
both? Does not the Church need both? Does not religion 
deserve and demand both? Will not every faint worshipper 
or wavering believer be confirmed by the manly utterance of a 
full heart? If it be full, will it be always mute? No. The 
world responds to the truth of the Saviour’s declaration — 
“Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” 
The spirit and intent of these remarks, we believe to be 
applicable to all duty and influence in the Church — not least, 
to that which is technically called “joining the church,” or 
“making a profession.”” We like not these terms, but we 
think most of that which they denote. We assume not any 
separation between church and congregation, as a moral or 
religious distinction. It does not exist. The church neither 
contains all the saints, nor excludes all the sinners. Many 
good men, we all know, remain out of the nominal commu- 
nion, refusing, or neglecting, through the whole of life, to 
make any profession of their faith in Christ. We say any 
profession ; because, however it should be, nothing is consid- 
ered a profession except the becoming an open communicant. 
And this indicates the question to be here raised: viz., whether 
the fact, that this is the only established and accepted mode 


,of a distinct confession of faith, does not make it obligatory 
on all who have faith, and are willing to own it? Or, to take 


higher and broader ground, whether all who desire to give 
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their faith its utmost power and influence, are not bound thus 
to avow it? Do any ask for the proof, that this will give it 
such influence? There are two kinds of proof, to name no 
other. One is found in the fact, which all will allow, that the 
better a man is, the greater will be the effect of his taking an 
open, decided stand for religion. So that the common remark, 
that there are as good men out of the church as in it, takes 
away none of the obligation to enter it; it being still true, 
that these same good men will have still greater influence in 
the church, while their remaining out of it will be to many 
minds an intimation either of the weakness of their faith, or 
their little regard for the ordinances of religion. The other 
proof may be best shown by supposing a case. Suppose all 
the members of a religious society to confess Christ before 
men —every man, every woman, publicly avowing their faith 
in Christianity, their gratitude for its blessings, their allegiance 
to its authority, with their earnest desire and purpose to be- 
come wholly its disciples. ‘This is the individual and unani- 
mous declaration of the whole society. Will it have no 
effect ? It is not easy to imagine any outward act, that would 
have greater effect. In such an utterance, with no reason to 
doubt its sincerity, there would be a moral force not often 
known. Its absence and loss are to be deplored. The utter 
silence of the great body of Christian worshippers in all tem- 
ples, may involve a more serious accountableness than they 
are apt to think. They may call it negative, but it is not. 
Silence like this is positive as speech. It is virtual denial. 
It is the deliberate omission of duty. It is at best the throw- 
ing away, or refusing to employ a moral power of indefinite’ 
extent and sure blessing. Every Christian, every man who 
would become a Christian in character and influence, is bound 
to consider this. it is not merely the use or neglect of a 
form. It is not the old question about the perpetuity and 
necessity of the ordinance. It is the far older and larger 
question — How can I best serve my God, increase my faith, 
enlarge and put forth my moral power? How am I to confess 
Christ, and extend the sway of his kingdom? By absolute 
silence in regard to him? or, a cordial and faithful utterance, 
of my determined devotion to his cause? The question an- 
swers itself. Nature, experience, reason, revelation, agree in 
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the answer, and demonstrate both the power and the duty. 
‘‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and with 
the mouth, confession is made unto salvation.” 

Again, take society at large. And, to limit the view, take 
the evils that afflict society or retard its progress —and ask, 
how the Christian is to bear himself in regard to them? ‘That 
he feels and laments them, is implied in calling them evils, and 
supposing him a Christian. But is he accountable for them? 
If he causes or promotes them, of course he is accountable. 
And this, we add, is not the only condition. If he uses not 
the power, and all the power, which God and Christianity 
have given him, to suppress or check these evils, he is ac-» 
countable. Does he use all the power, if he never speaks of 
them, never so much as utters his remonstrance, or declares 
his conviction? It may be, that this is his only power in re-~ 
ference to them. Is it therefore the less, or the more important 
/ and imperative, that he exercise the power? Much of the 
evil of society, much of the sin of the world, lies in corrupt 

sentiment, in lax public opinion. And what is public opinion, 

but the voice of a people? What constitutes it, what can 

change or control it, if not the voices of the many? Every 

man is one of the many. Every voice is a part of the whole, 

and to continue or change it, will affect the whole. No man 

speaks for the right, wholly in vain. No man remains silent 
« when wrong is done, without impliedly consenting to the 
wrong. ‘This is the rule, with whatever exceptions. This is 
the principle, qualify it as you may. See if it be not so in 
common relations, and admitted by all. 

In the associations of men for business, for trade, commerce, 
bank or rail-road, every member of a company is held account- 
able for the fair dealings of the whole. If the company com- 
mit a fraud, it is no excuse for any one of them, that he did 
not plan or execute the fraud. Enough that he knew it, and 
did not prevent it. Prove that he did all he could to prevent 
| it, and he may be held innocent. Show that he did nothing, 
that he remained utterly silent and passive with a full know- 
ledge of the transaction, he is as guilty as the most guilty 
among them, though he may not have raised a hand or said a 
word in favor. In that very silence and inaction lies his guilt, 
and every man will hold him accountable for all the conse- 
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quences. In the judgment of God and the Christian law, he 
would be held accountable, though all men acquitted him. 

Is this true in a company of ten, and not true in a company 
of a hundred? Is it admitted in a board of directors, and de- 
nied in an assembly of legislators? Does it bind every man 
and every measure in a business-firm, and no man or measure in 
a city-corporation? May a state or a nation act in total disre- 
gard and flagrant violation of this law, and be guiltless? The 
man who dares assert this in words, is seldom found. In deeds, 
it is asserted every day. Cities, states and nations commit 
deeds, or sanction deeds, which in an individual all would 

scondemn, and yet no individual is held accountable. This 
too—here is the point now—this in relations and cases, 
where the humblest individual has a voice, and can make that 
voice heard ; nay, in relations and cases, where it is well known 
that a few voices, sometimes a single strong voice, one right 
word uttered at the right moment, would prevent the iniquity. 
Are we to be told that there is no duty of utterance there, or 
no guilt in silence? A state repudiates its just debts. Ten 
righteous men could prevent the fraud, and save the state 
from dishonor. The righteous men are there, but not one of 
them speaks. The deed is done —and is not every silent man 
a partaker of the sin? The congress of a nation declare war, 
and sustain it—a war of invasion, conquest, and all possible 
evil. There are men in that congress, whose decided voice 
could have prevented the war at first, or can stay its ravages 
afterward. They are silent, and it goes on. And every man 
of them is guilty — before God, before the world, he is guilty, 
if he do not at least speak. Though his power were nothing, 
this were his clear duty. He cannot know that his power 
will be nothing, he may know that it is great. Great or small, 
he is to use it; and the neglect alone is guilt. He holds pre- 
cisely the same power that committed the wrong. A voice 
perpetrated, and a voice could have prevented. And clear is 
it as the light, sure as the word of God, that for all the evil 
which we could have prevented, or can at any time prevent, 
by the use of any power given us, we are singly and solemnly 
responsible. It is so with every legislator and ruler, it is so 
with every citizen. Especially if his voice has helped to make 
the legislators and rulers, and does help to sustain them, and 
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could help to control or remove them, and still that voice is 
not uttered when they do wrong, but keeps silent through all 
wrong, aggravated and perpetrated as it may be — that citizen 
is a doer of the wrong, and will be so judged, if not on earth, 
surely in the decision of the Christian’s Lord, and the retribu- 
tions of a holy God. “To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 


TRIAL, AN ELEMENT OF THE SOUL’S GROWTH 
IN HOLINESS. 


Tene is no period when the power of Christianity is more 
fully felt, or when the words of Jesus come home to the soul 
with a more divine and life-sustaining power, than in those 
hours when all seems dark to the outward eye, when strong 
temptation tries the spirit, or when desolation and bereavement 
are around the earthly home. Then, and not until then, can 
we fully realize the Saviour’s parting blessing, and possess 
that peace which filled his own spirit, which the world cannot 
give, and knows not of. The worldly eye may indeed look 
upon us with pity or cold indifference ; but such a spirit knows 
little of the blessing of trial, or of its divine efficacy in the 
formation of character. It cannot pierce beneath the surface 
and behold the purifying, the sanctifying influence of sorrow, 
the aspirations for a holier, purer life, the striving against the 
bonds of worldliness and indifference, and the unfolding of the 
highest sympathies and warmest affections of our nature. We 
say not that such is necessarily the effect of trial, but are not 
these results its design and purpose? Is not trial the very 
element of the soul’s growth and progress? Such we find to 
be the case in the physical and intellectual world; why then 
should the spiritual be regarded as an exception ? Why should 
we expect the highest part of our nature to be developed and 
cultivated with the least effort? We anticipate trial and 
shrink from it, as if it were sent by some malignant being, who 
delighted in the frustration of our plans and fondest hopes; 
but does Christianity teach this? Is such the faith which a 
firm belief in the overruling fatherly Providence of God incul- 
cates? Our Saviour indeed said, ‘In the world ye shall have 
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tribulation,’”’ but likewise added the blessed assurance, “ Be 
of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.” As we hope for 
immortality, we must likewise overcome ; shrink as we may, 
it is the very law and order of our being, and if we truly be- 
lieve in the perfect goodness and wisdom of our Heavenly 
Father, why refuse to take the mingled cup of joy and of sor- 
row? Why should we for one moment doubt, not only that 
all is ordered by infinite goodness and love, but that even in 
the midst of the heaviest grief and bereavement, we also possess 
every possible blessing that is consistent with our highest good ? 

And are not those trials to which all are subject, which form 
apparently a necessary part of our earthly existence, the part- 
ing with the well-beloved, the cherished of the domestic circle, 
are not even these consecrated ministers of love and of mercy? 
The world has but few consolations to fill the aching void, to 
calm the troubled spirit, but to the Christian mourner there 
are words and soothing influences breathed in upon the spirit, 
unheard indeed by the outward ear, but felt and acknowledg- 
ed in the inmost recesses of the soul. The outward form has 
been borne to its last quiet resting-place ; the accustomed seat 
is vacant; the voice of love is hushed and still; the eye no 
longer beams with gentleness and affection ; the earthly home 
is made desolate. Yet there are forms which the outward 
eye sees not, voices which the outward ear hears not, whisper- 
ing amid the calm hours of solitude and twilight, or perchance 
amid the deeper solitudes of the night, —gentle voices which 
breathe the tones of the spirit-land, and urge the spirit to strive 
amid trial and temptation, to unfold its wings and to seek even 
higher and yet higher flights of progress and improvement. 

Who that has not stood by the bedside of one near and dear, 
and watched the last faint struggles of the departing spirit, — 
who that has not seen the calmness, the hope of that spirit, 
leaving all that was loved and cherished on earth, with a firm 
and glad faith in an immortal existence, who but such an one, 
can truly feel and cherish those tones of gentleness and re- 
buke, of soothing sweetness and purity, that come over the 
soul with a holy power, and that make the wilderness and the 
desolate place to bloom and blossom as the rose ? 

In how many an unbroken household is there not one, yea, 
many dead; immortal spirits bound in death’s dark chains of 
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selfishness and indifference? But blessed be God! in how 
many a divided and desolate earthly home, are the chains of 
love yet bright, the living and the departed yet one in spiritual 
love and effort. Death has been but the messenger of peace, 
the precursor of life, and the clear pages of memory’s tablets 
are the torch of hope and love to those who yet must pass the 
“ narrow stream.” 

Seneca remarks, ‘‘ that the consent of all mankind in their 
hopes and fears of a future life, is of no’small weight in deter- 
mining the immortality of the soul.”” To him, an hereafter 
was hoped for;—to us, it is known. An eternal existence 
commencing here, and never terminating; powers and affec- 
tions which can never grow old or decay but through our own 
fault; in a word, immortality lifting its glorious curtains to us, 
its light beaming through every part of the universe, the hand 
of omnipotent love drawing aside the veil, bidding the dark 
phantoms of fear and death to vanish, revealing to the eye 
of the soul the far and unsearchable depths of the spirit-land — 
with this, what is life? A scene merely of temptation and 
trial? Ono! for there is a deep and holy meaning in its every 
event, whether of joy or of sorrow; a purpose not to be seen 
by the outward eye, but to be pierced only by the glance of 
faith, guided by the light of immortality and love. 

The past, with all its records of good and ill, of happiness 
and grief, with its pleasant recollections and its painful remem- 
brances, has indeed forever gone from us. The present only 
is ours; but with that present, the whole future is to be min- 
gled. Every thing here commenced is for eternity; we can- 
not pause, if we would; we cannot rest ; and when we see 
what is ours to attain, we would not, for Progress is the 
watchword now, and forever, —continual, eternal progress. 

That glorious and shining place, now occupied by the purest 
angel near the throne of the Most High, is ours to gain; there 
we may indeed fold our wings, but only to unfold them for 
higher and yet higher flights of progress and advancement. If we 
thus endeavored to mingle the future with the present, to look 
upon all the trials and sorrows of life from a spiritual point 
of view, to feel that all are sent from a Father’s hand, and 
blessed by a Father’s love, should we look upon any trial or 
any bereavement as being without its appointed blessing, or 
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rather as not being in itself our highest, most needed blessing ? 
There are thoughts and feelings in every soul, that by their 
strength could crush mountains, exalt valleys, pierce through 
rocks of adamant, and scale the very heights of heaven. 

To guide, direct, control these mighty energies, is to be the 
work of life, of immortality. And is it not in seasons of trial 
that we become most conscious of these very powers ; that we 
learn that there is a divine faculty within us which can tri- 
umph over the force of circumstances, and render them con- 
ducive to our highest and best good ? 

Let us then no longer shrink from trial, or from any disci- 
pline that our Father may see best for us; we know that 
“He doeth all things well,’’—let us seek not only to believe 
but to feel this truth, and with the trusting confidence of the 
little child, cast ourselves and all dear to us unreservedly upon 
his care and love. And when darkness gathers over our path, 
let us still remember that there is ever a silvery lining to the 
cloud, and though our faith be but dim, let us thankfully bless 
God, for the home here, and the home there. Then, though 
the heaviest trials may be appointed us, though we may be 
called to experience often the chastening hand of our Father, 


yet we need not fear, for beneath us will be the Rock of ages, 
around us the arms of everlasting love, and beyond us immor- 


tal existence. H. M. 


HYMN. 


Freep me to-night with lofty thoughts, 
Oh Thou Most Great, Most High ! 

Give me to feel with solemn awe 
Thy sacred majesty, 

To tread with awe the soundless shore 
Of Immortality ! 


Fill me with thoughts of beauty, Thou 
Giver of every good! 

By whose kind hand the heavenly bow 
Is bent o’er every cloud, 

The radiance of whose loving smile 
Fills ocean, sky and wood, 


Fill me for aye with holy thoughts — 
With thoughts of love and prayer; 

To tread the paths my Saviour trod, 
And meet his presence there, 

To feel thy Spirit, Father, Friend, 
Around me everywhere! 
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INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER, WITH PORTRAITS. 


Some one has said that “the simplest deed, if perfectly pure 
in its source, may have infinite results.” It is a very com- 
forting thing to one discouraged by seeing no fruit from a long 
period of disinterested labor, but it becomes a very solemn one 
when considered in reference to the influence we might exert, 
or may neglect to exert over those around us. We cannot 
know the final result of our actions good or bad; they are 
going on indefinitely. Most of our readers will remember 
Milton’s description of the fall of Mulciber, expelled from 
heaven by Jove, according to the poet’s account : 

“ From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, — 


A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith, like a falling star.” 


It seemed so vivid an idea of height and distance, we wearied 
to think of the still “ falling,” “ falling,” “falling.” Even 
as noiseless and sure is the falling of our deeds, but on, on, 
forever, —one influence linked to another, through a chain, 


the final link of which no eye but the Infinite can reach, but 
which in its course may bring to many a one an eternity 
of joy or sorrow. We take no heed of this. We forbear the 
fitting word, we say the careless one, with equal thoughtless- 
ness as to the good we might do, or the evil prevent, and the 
opportunity is past; but not so passes our accountability. We 
cannot be attaching too much importance to trifles. 'The sun- 
beam is composed of an infinite host of particles of light, “the 
waters wear the stone,” “drops swell the stream,” and alb 
history and experience teach the infinite results springing from 
simple causes. These would argue, then, that we must not 
keep back any word or thought, however simple, if it be true, 
from any mistrust of our own power or influence ; but quietly 
‘sowing by many waters,” go on our way, trusting that some 
flower may spring from the seed, worthy to bloom in the 
“garden of the Lord.” Even these seemingly desultory 
words may arrest a careless eye, may rouse a frivolous heart to 
earnestness, a heedless one to seriousness. 

The publication of the Life of Madame Guion is a forcible 
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illustration of the power exerted by a true expression of faith 
perfected in character, long after the being who uttered the 
one, and displayed the other, has passed to her home on high. 
There was a young person, who, looking round upon the 
world, asked the question with heart-earnestness, What do we 
live for? We “live to God,’ was the response. Then, ask- 
ing, How, most acceptably? there came to her the words 
of entire self-sacrifice, self-renunciation, “My son, give me 
thy heart ;” words of entire, simple and childlike dependence 
upon God, of entire and true and unquestioning happiness in 
His love, guarding and guiding every hour, governing every 
impulse, gilding every hope, uplifting from every earthly sin 
and weariness. It was a beautiful thought of beginning here 
a heavenly life, of going on to perfection. There was no 
doubt of its possibility, propriety, perfect harmony; but of all 
who called themselves Christians, there were but two or three 
but deemed her an enthusiast and said it could not be, —that 
while the earth was the abiding place, its influences were the 
most powerful, its ties the most influential in the formation 
of character. The heart, they said, claimed human ties, was 
formed for human dependence, could not live without human 
sympathy. It was acknowledged that all the relations God 
has given us are beautiful and true; but is any earthly de- 
pendence essential to a life of the spirit? Those earthly ties 
go not with us into eternity ; if essential here, how shall we 
live without them there and be happy? The fulness:of our 
joy there should be, that we are with God; why may it not 
be here that He is with us? If the example of Christ were 
pleaded, who was all alone, yet “ not alone because the Father 
was with him,” it was said, in his humanity he was yet above 
it, and received supernatural aid;—-why may not we too? 
The mind wandered in doubt. There was no satisfying hap- 
piness in what the world offered. He that made us was cer- 
tainly sufficient unto us; and had not His promise past, that 
‘His grace was sufficient unto us”? When the purely spiritu- 
al life of Madame Guion was revealed in all its force and life 
and truth it was an answer to all questioning doubts. There 
was one, a woman of bright mind, powerful intellect, warm 
heart, putting away wealth, home, children, refusing the ties 
that every woman is taught from. her childhood she cannot 
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live without, laying them all upon the altar of her God, deter- 
mined to live for Him in entire self-consecration. Henceforth, 
no will but His, no hope, no wish, no desire apart from His 
service, no happiness but in devotion to Him. She lived and 
labored and suffered and died, happy, inexpressibly happy in 
the faith she had chosen —to have no idols, to worship God 
alone. What one has done, another can do in the same 
strength, was the thought of one reader; how many more 
it may influence to hope and happiness, it may be her reward 
in her heavenly home to know; for reward it certainly would 
be to have revealed to her how in the lengthening chain 
of years one young spirit in a land afar from her own, of a 
faith the very opposite of her own, is confirmed, encouraged 
in its purpose of self-sacrifice by the words she uttered and the 
life she lived. None can tell how much farther the chain 
of influences shall be lengthened. 

Let us illustrate this power of character, as influencing our 
destiny and those around us by a few sketches. The reader 
may find their aim, and may ask, “ What shall the end be?” 

One crosseth our path in the spring time of life, rejoicing in 
the ties that a maiden loves to form, as bringing the purest 
earthly happiness for time; but alas for her selfish devotion, 
alas for the perversion of one of God’s most precious gifts! 
The maiden’s heart, through winter’s chill blast and summer’s 
sultry heat, amid the spring’s opening buds and the autumn’s 
fading beauty, has but one thought, she lives but for him she 
loves, the rest of her existence is a blank. Father, mother, 
brother, sister, must take care of themselves; her own heart’s 
happiness is her earliest, her latest, her sole consideration. 
What shall be her lot when earthly ties fail her? What the 
fate of the so selfishly happy? It need not be so, we know, 
but how many such are in our daily paths! ‘That earthly 
happiness maketh us selfish, has passed into a proverb. 

There cometh another ; a beautiful home, a kind, devoted 
husband, lovely children, a well filled purse —sources and 
resources for happiness and goodness, — but, the wife, the 
mother, the ornament of society, the friend, the companion, 
the benefactor to the poor, all, all lost in the housekeeper! 
No time for intellectual culture, scarce time for social con- 
verse, her house, her servants, the care of her wardrobe, is all. 
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From morning till night, from week to week, from month to 
month, she getteth no farther on. What shall be her soul’s oc- 
cupation when the earthly habitation passeth away? What her 
place in a sphere where the spiritual culture is the only happi- 
ness? Are there not too many “ Marthas” amid the matrons 
of our land, who give to domestic cares more than their due? 

There cometh yet another ; her dwelling is the costly home 
of wealth and taste; she is young, she is beautiful, she is the 
idolized wife, and cherished child, and flattered belle; scarce 
twenty summers have passed over her, but she is marked for 
the grave. “Her glances shine too brightly to shine long.” 
And what is the record of the life of fashion’s devotee? In the 
dance her step was light and fleet, but her thoughts cannot 
mount upwards so easily whither her spirit soon will go. 
Where will her place be on high? If not too sick and weak 
to think of spiritual things, the subject is put far away for 
fear of bringing hopelessness and gloom; and well might they 
fear it would. And yet you are told there is no harm in a 
life of frivolity and thoughtlessness, for no deeper sin lies at 
that young creature’s door. If the spiritual world be a reality, 
the heart must sadden to think of her. 

We will go now to see one whose dwelling is called “ the 
Poor House.”’ Her step is slow and painful, for she is old and 
crippled with the rheumatism. She was born a slave, she is 
free now in the highest sense, for Christ has made her free. 
As you enter the room you are repelled and would fain raise 
the window, but the window-seat is full of every thing, and 
you think it is never opened. Three cots beside her own fill 
the moderate-sized room. On one now is lying a dying child ; 
it takes no notice when you speak; its eyes look, as Mr. 
Burritt said the poor starved children in Ireland did, “as if 
they would look through their sufferings into heaven.” There 
are wicked women all around ; but the one we visit is a saint, — 
and she misses “her retired place,” for she is never alone. 
You carry a bunch of grasses, a peach, or an apple. You 
would be as warmly welcomed if you carried only a kind word. 
You draw your chair up to her and talk awhile, and your 
heart is moved to hear the victim of disease, painful and pro- 
tracted, the subject of public charity, tell you how grateful she 
is; to hear her “bless the Lord for his goodness.” When 
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you part, she bids you with warm pressure and streaming eyes 
“to remember her when you pray,” and “ if we meet not here 
again, we shall meet, up there.” Can you go from sucha 
presence and not realize the beauty of holiness, and not ex- 
claim, ‘“‘ Up there” it 
“Shall put a wreath of glory on 
The spirit of lowliness ” ? 

And now rejoice with me in the embodiment of a true wo- 
man. The wife, the mother, in her single-hearted devotion, in 
her entire unselfishness, in her unwearied benevolence, she 
“liveth to God,” and without her questioning what her influ- 
ence shall be, in self-forgetfulness, how does it press us upon 
every side. It is only when “the shell her spirit wears” 
that she remembers there is any limit to her labors of love. 
Her step, her voice, her pen, her needle, cease from their chosen 
service only during the hours of sleep ; and yet there is no bustle ; 
she is noiseless as the dew, and as refreshing. Her home is 
her happiest place, but from it ray out deeds of light and love 
cheering many another household. She has a ready ear for 
all sorrow, a ready hand to aid it; it is only when you tell 
her of sin that her brow saddens and her spirit droops. She 
is ready for serious converse, or the merry jest, each in its 
time. She is lovely, she is Christ-like ; and it all comes from 
unwearied, patient discipline and self-sacrifice, communion 
with God and Jesus. Will it not be said unto her, “ Friend, 
go up higher”? Intelligence, cultivation, loveliness and 
goodness, potent spells to win all hearts to God. 

We tell you of but one more, and you will love her, and 
long to be like her. She is young. A strong will subdued 
to gentleness, a hasty temper in entire control, a cold, reserved, 
exclusive nature changed to a gushing tenderness towards 
every thing that God has made. Sorrow has pressed heavily 
upon her, disappointment her bitter portion, early trial her lot, 
but she is always cheerful, serene, and self-possessed, — hope- 
ful, trustful, and loving. Hour linked to hour, through the 
livelong day, by deeds of love and mercy, yet “when the 
night wind shuts the flower,” she mourns because she has 
not labored to the extent of her energies; she tells you she 
wishes the Sabbath would come twice a week, there is such 
a sabbath in her heart when she can think of God alone. 
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She is very beautiful and commands homage ; she forbids you 
to bring her idle compliment; but if you tell her she has 
won love, if but from a child, her bright eye glistens, for to 
love she says is a blessed privilege, though it be but a bird or 
flower. She is intellectual and cultivated, she loveth books, 
but hour after hour she will ply the needle for those who can- 
not ply it for themselves. She is bright, she is ever ready to 
answer to a merry mood, her keenest sorrow is that she cannot 
make every suffering creature happy, and moral evil grieves 
her heart most deeply. Every day her prejudices go away 
more and more ; every day her sympathies and interests grow 
larger and wider ; every day she seems to grow more like her 
great Exemplar. Would you not say of her, that she had be- 
gun her spiritual existence, that heart to heart as lute to 
lute, her spirit was in harmony with her Saviour? Her 
happiness cannot be affected by outward circumstances ; it is 
like the gushing waters of a fountain ; from the deep sources 
in her heart it welleth up perpetually. Reader, these are no 
fancy sketches; they are drawn from the life; you could 
probably remember many more. Which of them will you 
resemble ? What shall be your influence? A. 


INVOCATION. 
Come to me, happy angels, 
On bright seraphic wings ; 
Come,.charm temptation’s power away 
With your sweet warblings, 
And raise my care-worn soul above 
Earth’s transitory things. 
Come to me, Holy Spirit ! 
Blest Comforter of Love! 
And every vexing earthly thought, 
Each idle fear remove, 
Till I can feel thy influence 
O’er all my spirit move! 


Come to me, gentle Saviour! 
Oh, never more depart; 

But let thy white-winged dove of peace 
Hover around my heart, 

Till I, in perfect purity 
Shall see thee as thou art. 


Come to me, Blessed Father! 
In majesty and power ; 
Fill me with strength and joy and hope 
That I may doubt no more ; 
And overflow my spirit’s depths 
With love for evermore! 
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A LESSON OF HOPE FOR MAN FROM NATURE. 


BY MRS. C. W. H. DALL. 


“Anp man? He awakes gradually to consciousness, as from a dream.” 

“Who has not heard how the veil of the temple was rent in twain at the 
hour of the great sacrifice? Now can the pious soul look into the holy of 
holies, and it is the duty of the artist to reveal God again and again to the 
world.” Frederika Bremer. 


Never spoke the sweet voice of the Swedish authoress a 
truer word. Lift thyself up, oh thou who despairest, who 
standest aside from thy brother, refusing to act with him, to 
live by him, or die for him, because all are so unworthy and 
in all thy trust so shaken. Lift thyself up, I say, and with 
thy face turned full upon the Infinite, strive to recover thy 
departed faith. ‘True is it indeed, that many an irreverent 
foot, many an impious prophet, has stood within the Holy of 
Holies, since, in the wisdom of Christ, the veil that divided 
man from his Father was rent in twain. ‘Tue is it, also, that 
many who went to scoff, remained to pray, and those who 
had full faith in their own power, while they stood without, 
have been baffled and blinded by the sudden light that beamed 
upon them from within. The historian who has meddled 
with the past, has had little need of a loving penetration, of 
divine justice, of a wise criticism, compared with him who 
shall come after us. As there rose to his memory the inci- 
dents of the world’s infant history, or the drama of its child- 
hood passed act by act before him, a simple narrative might 
satisfy its claims, and write his name among those of wise 
men; but, released from its swaddling bands, history has now 
a higher work to do, and he who writes of the present, should 
be wise unto salvation, should be able to unfold the chaos of 
noble impulses, of divine suggestions, of great strivings after 
ultimate truth which bewilder the minds of its noblest sons. 
Above all, he must see clearly that the present is a hopeful 
time. With an undimmed eye must he walk among men. 
His arm must be strong that he may uplift the drunkard. His 
heart must be great that he may pray for the slave. His 
spirit must be meek that he may hold back thousands from 
war. His whole nature must be loving, that he may not de- 
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spise her who gave herself as a bride for bread, nor crush 
beneath his foot him who stole from her the birthright of her 
beauty in her despair; but whether he stand before the dram- 
shop, or the slave-market, the reeking battle-field, or the 
house of sin, he must still feel that man is the child of God, 
and however dark the night, must see with his steady eye 
that it is permeate with rays of Infinite Love, which pass like 
electric flashes, unseen oftentimes of the busy crowd below. 
And why is the present a hopeful time? I went out but late- 
ly beneath the autumn sun. Like cunning work of the arti- 
ficer, hung trembling the golden leaves of the birch, upon 
their silver stem. 'The mellow sun-light passed down to the 
earth, through canopies of scarlet oak, and crimson maple, 
deep purple sumach, and the yellow blossoms, unfolding as 
if in early spring, from the bare branches of the witch-hazel. 
Beneath my feet was a soft carpet of the ground-pine, and 
thousands of mosses lent fragrance to the air, while colonies 
of many colored fungi drank its poisonous exhalations, and 
prepared at once wholesome food, valuable medicines, and 
brilliant dyes for the children of men. While I paused, awe- 
struck and joyous, bright colors streamed upon me, as from 
the glorious windows of some ancient cathedral, whose fitting 
pillars were the arching pines, whose organ the melodious 
voice of the deep forest, whose choir, innumerable birds, rest- 
ing beneath the hallowed fane, ere they departed to their 
winter homes. Yielding myself up to its peace-giving power, 
I passed on to its high altar. Pile upon pile rose a gigantic 
rock, which, ambitious of heavenly influences, at last uplifted 
itself far above the soaring branches of the highest trees. For 
miles and miles, its gray head is visible, and, mounted on its 
summit, one may gaze over forest and lake, over river and 
glen for the space of twenty miles. Far to the west rose 
bold Wachusett, not yet released from his morning robe of 
bluish cloud. Before me, lay the heights of Waltham, and 
the blue hills of Milton. Only a clear sunlight filled the air, 
and gave additional depth to the sapphire overhead. ‘To the 
east, lay a dim, scarce-visible cloud of murky smoke, which 
told that, beneath, it sheltered the greatness and the littleness, 
the wonders and the want, of my dear native city. I had 
come to this place with an aching heart. Filled with a sense 
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of the calamities of the time, powerless to avert them, and 
loathing from my soul the din of politics which filled our 
little town, I had forgotten for a while the superintending 
Providence. Now while I rested on the summit of the rock, 
and gazed far away into the distance, wide as was the 
space that the eye swept over, not more than twenty dwell- 
ings met my sight. Yet here and there among them, rose the 
pleasant spires, telling that in his rude way, man ever must 
acknowledge and worship God. More frequent still were the 
tiny schoolhouses, which dotted the landscape with cheerful 
prophecies of the future. While I felt my heart lightened by 
the influences of outward nature, I cast one downward glance 
upon the massive rock on which I sat.» There within a few 
feet I saw the great process going on, which prepares the 
soil for the future occupancy of the forest. Beneath me, lay 
the broad, slow growing lichens, the products, doubtless, of 
centuries. On one side the gray sheets of the reindeer moss, 
so beautifully provided for the nourishment of that animal, 
aud flourishing even beneath the snow; on the other, the 
deep brown, fleshy-looking layers of the tripe de roche, which 
saved a score of men from death by famine, in the prosecu- 
tion of the Northwest passage, with its under side of lamina- 
ted black. From among them all, the delicate “shields” 
started forth, bearing their burden of life-gums; and, contrast- 
ing prettily with their dead colors, some green mosses pushed 
up their little arms, the models, doubtless, of the vessels borne 
in the festal processions of Greece and Rome. As I tore these 
humble plants away from the rock, I saw how, with the ox- 
alic acid furnished by their growth, they were digging their 
own graves in the solid wall, and in the tiny hollows, so ex- 
cavated, the autumnal rains had gathered and were waiting 
till the frost should help them to rive the rock. But this 
work was not now commencing for the first time. But a 
short distance beneath me, a higher vegetation had taken root 
among the fragments of fallen stone. Beautiful ferns unfold- 
ed their broad leaves, and the tall and flowering Osmunda 
presented their vase-like forms. On the ashes of a thousand 
ferns rose, still lower, close thickets of birch, alder, and flow- 
ering shrubs,—the dogbane and the elder; while beneath 
their feet, and towering above them, were the stout trunks of 
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the cedar and the pine. Poor little lichen,” I thought, “ if 
in the infancy of the world’s being the Creator had unfolded 
to thee' the vision of Nature, —if thou hadst seen tall forests 
towering over the face of the earth, and hadst been com- 
manded to go forth over the solid rock, and render it soft and 
porous, to the grasp of the tender spongioles, soon to become 
the tough and gnarled roots, who would have wondered to 
see thee shrink from thy task ? 

If thou couldst have comprehended the harmonies of Crea- 
tion, and seen the coming mercies of God, how weak, how 
insignificant thou wouldst have thought thyself, how power- 
less in the great work! Nevertheless, thou knewest little, 
but thou wert full of faith. Thinking only to provide a bed 
for thy wasted form, or a tiny reservoir to refresh thy desic- 
cated substance, thou hast taken successfully the first great 
steps towards thy Creator’s end. Alas for man, if he will not 
learn-of thee! what if thousands of generations are born and 
die, to prepare the land for the coming of the righteous? That 
coming is never hopeless, while the humblest individuals are 
true to duty, and in their own spheres, labor faithfully on in 
quiet, obedient love. Every man, who loves God and his 
neighbor, and speaks honestly the truth that is in him, helps 
in his full measure to bring down heaven upon earth.” As I 
paused for a moment on this ‘mount of blessing,’ I saw that, 
whereas in the woods I had been encircled by a halo of gay 
colors, which the streaming sun had given out from the leaves, 
yet now as I stood above them, I could see that the heavy 
frosts had already robbed the foliage of its richness, and that 
oak and sumach and maple were mingled in masses of indis- 
tinguishable brown. “ Behold another lesson, oh man!” I 
exclaimed, “‘the humblest walker on the face of the earth, 
who looketh through the dark dealings of men, and the shad- 
ows of affliction and sin to the glorious Sun of Righteousness, 
will find them still traversed by veins of liquid light and love, 
still in a measure answering to the life of God. What won- 
der that when man looks down upon his brother, and, refusing 
to help, seeks only to criticize and arbitrate, he forgets the 
Divine Presence and mourns uncomforted over sin and sorrow 
and pain? Look up, oh man! and if thou must stumble on 
this earth, let it at least be because thou art watching the stars 
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of heaven!” Once again, why isthe present a hopeful time ? 
Because the church and the school do a great work, daily and 
without compulsion. Because men hesitate not to rebuke 
both church and school, if they find them untrue or insuffi- 
cient. Because more and more man turns to the Book of Na- 
ture as the only authorized commentary on the Book of Scrip- 
ture, and because from the pages of both, the light of love 
beams ever more steadily forth. Because principle more than 
property now agitates the spirit of the age. Because, if it 
were always better to starve, than to die useless to man, so 
now this truth is acknowledged and glorified. Because God 
has never forsaken the world, and moves in it visibly, of these 
latter days. 

He does a great work who reveals to man the intricacies of 
that which we call, — presumptuous that we are,—the low- 
est kingdom of nature. It is no fable that the unfolding flow- 
er gives forth, while its oxygen is changing to carbonic acid, 
both heat and light. The unfolding of the moral power, God 
watches with peculiar care. Far dearer to him is its healthy 
growth in the lowest man, than the developing beauty of the 
whole vegetating kingdoms of his uncounted worlds. Who 
then shall dare to doubt that under all circumstances, to his in- 
finite love this is still possible, and that the feeblest effort of the 
individual, smiled upon by Him, really imparts light and 
warmth to the world ? 





THE STORM AT SEA. 


Tue fearful gloom of gathering clouds 
Broods o’er the ocean wide, 

While mourfully through swaying shrouds 
The winds in whispers glide. 


Two hundred leagues from land we sail ; 
The sun hath sunk to sleep, 

Lulled by the moanings of the gale : 
God love us on the deep! 


Nor moon nor star keeps vigil now 
Over the dismal hours ; 
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No splendor gemmed on an angel’s brow 
Can shed a beam on ours. 






The ship begins to pitch and roll, 
Straining from truck to keel, 
And furious, from the helm’s control 
Staggers with drunken reel. 









Like sentinels in spectral camp, 
Or monks in murky aisle, ?] 

The muffled crew their quarters tramp ; 
With boding looks the while. 





























About the bows the surges break, ; 
Sheeted with pale blue light, 
And meet and boil upon the wake 

With a rushing sound of might. 


Watch after watch —ay, bell by bell 
The tempest gathers rage ; 
The winds have caught the thunder’s spell, 
And roaring battle wage. ; 


So goes the night of loneliness 
And undissembled dread ; 
There ’s no escape from dreariness, j 
No rest for weary head. } 


But morning wakes —and timidly 
Looks forth upon the storm, 

Who walks the sea and lifts on high 
Through heaven his threatening form. 


There ’s magic in her gentle glance, 
And the lustre streaming o’er her, 

For the clouds pause in a sullen trance, 

And turn and fly before her. 















The waves run high, — but loosen sail ! 
Fair winds the spray-jets sweep ; 

And sea-birds, wheeling on the gale, 

Seem guides across the deep. 
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MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND HELP. 
A SERMON, BY REV. A. R. POPE. 


Psaum cxlii. 4. I looked on my right hand, and beheld, but there was no 
man that would know me; refuge failed me; no man cared for my soul. 


Tue principle of mutual dependence, which seems to be 
involved in such words as these, constitutes a fundamental 
idea of Christian life. Whether considered with reference to 
the personal advantage which accrues from its obedience, or 
abstractly as one of the most positive of moral obligations, 
this principle is of primary importance. The regard which is 
due to a neighbor, “the suffering man, though at the farther 
pole,” is second in order only to the reverence and obedience 
due from man to God. 

It is exceedingly difficult and dangerous to endeavor to limit 
the application of general principles by the considerations 
which a selfish policy is always too ready to urge. In the 
subject before us, it is vastly better to look at the most exalted 
idea of the duty involved, and to remember that man owes to 
man, however failen and abandoned, a treatment different in 
kind and character from that which he owes to any other 
order of creation. Indeed, in man, however so degraded by 
vice, or debased by sensuality, we are to recognize the capacity 
for rising, under suitable influences, and by the application of 
judicious means, from the deepest moral darkness and the 
vilest pollution: then we shall be ready to admit the duty of 
succoring the falling, and of uplifting the abject. 

We cannot withdraw ourselves from the human life by 
which we are surrounded. ‘The daughter of pride and vanity 
may gather up her garments, lest in her way through the 
rough passages of social life, they should come in contact 
with the desolate and forlorn objects that dwell among us; 
she may foolishly give utterance to vaunting thoughts which 
always bear their own condemnation and shame in the very 
utterance ; but nevertheless, the lowest object of scorn and 
derision wears traces of humanity, above which the highest 
effort of aspiring ambition cannot hope to rise. 

The conditions of human life establish the law of mutual 
dependence ; by conformity to this law are the grandest re- 
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sults of life to be achieved. It would be vastly better for 
human interests, and more in accordance with the requirements 
of our natures, not to speak of the higher thought of conso- 
nance with God’s will and design, if mutual jealousies and 
heart-burnings were overcome ; and if men would acquire the 
habit of associating more closely as men, on the ground of a 
common nature, and with less reference to the external mat- 
ters and topics which break up our social life into clans and 
parties. A social organization constructed upon artificial rela- 
tions, upon the establishment, as in Europe, of privileged 
orders and hereditary distinctions, or upon conditions some- 
what analagous to these, as in this country, is not such a life 
as Christianity embraces in its fullest and heartiest develop- 
ment. Society, strictly speaking, has no right thus to divide 
itself into sects, parties and coteries, and hold such division as 
paramount to the natural laws of human existence. It cannot 
be right that we should maintain companionship with those 
only who sympathize with us; for while we may thus fill up 
a measure of taste, reference is yet due to the only legitimate 
determining law of intercourse, the moral benefit to be re- 
ceived or imparted. In any general neglect of this law, it 
may be continually ascertained, that many a man, in the depths 
of his experience, and while surrounded by multitudes of 
friends, as the world calls his companions, the centre, it may 
be, of a gratified and fascinated circle of associates, may pine 
for spiritual assistance and religious sympathy ; and may utter 
David’s words with a pathos of meaning which we are little 
likely to anticipate. We lose inwardly when we cut ourselves 
off by the exclusiveness which looks upward or downward 
for its object of derision; and we are false to the law of mu- 
tual assistance when we forget the claims of our kind. 

Every man is allied to other men, either by his own or by 
their physical, mental and spiritual wants. Never before in 
any age of the world, when we except a brief period after 
Christian truth and love had been declared to the world, has 
this principle been so extensively as now acknowledged. 
Philanthropy has spread wide its arms of fraternal interest, 
and erected asylums for the diseased, retreats for those bereft 
of reason, with homes and schools for the speechless and the 
sightless. The crowning act of all these munificent and no- 
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ble enterprises would be, the completion of a hospital, as it 
were, for the restoration of the morally infirm, and the spirit- 
ually wretched. 

Let me not seem to underrate generous public enterprises of 
reform and charity, enterprises which are characteristic of a 
better life than is ordinarily displayed in the world, in turning 
from them to press for a more purely individual work, the 
application of the principle which is their fundamental idea. 
Passing by all wider specifications of the duty of mutual as- 
sistance, a mutual duty because it is based upon mutual wants, 
I inquire, Is there not a voice coming to us from the dis- 
jointed and faithless lives we witness, from the wreck of 
character which excess has occasioned, and from the pros- 
trate weakness of long continued vicious indulgence, saying, 
“No man cared for my soul?” “no arm was outstretched to 
stay my fall, no hand extended to guide my wanderings, no 
voice now counsels me into the path of duty and peace, and 
no words of sympathy or offer of assistance encourage me to 
strive to regain the lost state of manhood ?” 

I cast no general censure. But in the conversation and 
common intercourse of life, even where the most trusting, 
friendly relations guarantee a kind reception, how seldom is 
uttered the still, true voice of admonition, or the gentle, per- 
suasive accents of love, in behalf of reform and purity, to 
restrain and to guide. In the spirit of outward fidelity to the 
duty here implied, Ministers to the Poor, God’s chosen mes- 
sengers of glad tidings to many of the needy, go into the 
purlieus of our large cities, with the words and in the spirit, 
we can believe, of the Master. But the ragged and wretched 
sons and daughters of stern poverty are not the only outcasts, 
who need the ‘ministry of reconciliation,’ a warm heart ut- 
tering from its fulness words of kind Christian counsel ! 

Do not men give with utmost willingness such advice as 
they can, although at risk of its being spurned, in all matters 
of personal worldly interest? Do they not owe this yet more 
to the higher interests of life? In the record of sin’s over- 
throw of human hopes and lives, the power of human love 
over human hearts stands arraigned for its faithlessness to this 
great duty! We can summon the long, dark catalogue of sin 
and misery, all of which might have been prevented by indi- 
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vidual fidelity, by the power of truth uttered from a. true 
affection, with reiterated speech, “line upon line and precept 
upon precept,’ to bear witness to this unfaithfulness! Oh! 
say not that man cannot overcome the sinfulness of man! 
There is never a time when love will not work its miracles, 
if it always work in love’s own gentle way. But there was 
a time when the giant power of an unregulated propensity 
was the tender nursling of a first indulgence. Why was no 
preventive employed then? Answer it, ye who now mourn 
the apparent loss of power over faithless friends and asso- 
ciates. Were ye faithful at the outset? 

Whence comes this almost universal shrinking from the 
duty of counselling one who wanders from the way of right? 
It seems an exceedingly strange custom, when we remember 
how much of the misery and wretchedness of evil doing falls 
heavily upon the hearts that suffer much because they love 
much. If we put out of view as constituting no very just 
exception to the statement, mere homilies upon duty and re- 
ligion in general, and the querulous complaints.which oftener 
alienate than win, seldom restrain and never restore, I venture 
to assert, that there may be found in every common sized con- 
gregation those, whose offences are well known to their friends, 
and who, as they have never seen or heard any direct intima- 
tion to contradict the feeling, hope and believe that an impene- 
trable veil has been hung by efforts at concealment between 
their lives and their associates. One word might have saved 
them from a life of ignominy and woe, or stayed them in its 
course ; and why has that word never been uttered? How 
closely are other hearts allied to theirs! how much solicitude 
has been daily and hourly expended upon the health of their 
bodies! how much care bestowed to save all the parties from 
the publicity of the sin! and yet, judging by the manifesta- 
tions, they can say, I will not declare with how much truth, 
‘No one has cared for my soul! ” 

The highest interests of immortal man are too sacred for 
human invasion, but not too sacred to be preserved. We 
know some of the reasons which are urged for the silence that 
destroys. We know that it is said, that there is an appear- 
ance of an assumed superiority of heart and life, whenever an 
admonition or the gentlest warning is addressed to the way- 
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ward ; and especially, when with a beam in his.own eye, any 
one desires to remove the mote from another’s eye. We know 
that it is also said, that there is an obstacle to approaching 
topics so interesting, so intimately connected with individual 
well-being, while men so hide their souls from human observa- 
tion, that though the symptoms may be known, the seat of the 
disease, and the nature of the best remedy are not discernible ; 
and affection fears its inability to do that well which it feels 
ought not otherwise to be done at all! 

All such reasons as these operate to a certain degree and in a 
certain manner. It will scarcely be worth while to consider 
them. ‘There is one thought, however, which may be urged. 
No individual can ever hold the position which implies inferi- 
ority to another, when sinfulness can be traced in that other’s 
life or character. The drivelling idiot and the lunatic except- 
ed, whoever believes that a neighbor is turning to the left 
when he should pass to the right, is his natural counsellor. If 
the beam in his own eye do not prevent him from discovering 
and successfully removing the mote in his brother’s eye, he 
may even then discharge his neighborly obligation to assist 
the suffering. Blind age, though bent nearly double with the 
weight of well-earned experience, may be safely guided by 
the clear-sighted child. 

But I would not seem to argue this point. When questions 
of duty are before us, we manifest no reverence for goodness, 
to argue against the positions at all times urged in the way of 
excusing or palliating neglect. 

And yet we have the fact, that hundreds are wasting their 
energies, moral and religious, entirely uncounselled. They 
move in circles which are resonant at times with all other 
kinds of advice but that most needed. Their hearts are 
bleeding at every pore from the effects of evil; but who comes 
forward in the spirit of Christian generosity to administer an 
antidote? The dark, deep sea of iniquity into which they 
have recklessly plunged or heedlessly fallen, is settling over 
them ; while its shores are lined with saddened spectators of 
the sickening scene, and no effort is made to extend succor. 
Would it be so, were the impending destruction only threat- 
ened for the physical life? And why is the soul accounted 
of so much less importance than the body, that the former 
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receives so little attention, while the latter is so carefully 
guarded, and so sedulously protected? ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’ is the reiterated voice of human conduct. And 
man must suffer, he may pine and perish, if he cannot escape 
unaided the dangers of evil, or if no Providence of God brings 
home to his heart its stern admonitions. 

But is this the worst view which we might take of our 
treatment of the offender? The world does something more 
fatal to amendment than treat with neglect its wandering chil- 
dren. It visits in hot displeasure those who are “overtaken 
in a fault.” Virtue, or that which untempted has never fallen, 
untried has never yielded, holds itself unwisely aloof from 
the child of sin and sin’s sufferings, either because it has a 
consciousness of a superiority which the Master had no dispo- 
sition thus to manifest, or because it feels its weakness, and 
rightly fears the contamination of contact. O how many first 
missteps have been visited with a censure, cruelly adminis- 
tered, that has hurried headlong the sad object of human scorn 
on the way of sin to its dreaded destruction! How many 
penitents have been thwarted in the best aspirations and ruined 
in life by severity, for whom Christ will plead against these 
depressing circumstances, when flesh and spirit have been 
sundered! How many who might have been saved by a 
brother’s kindness, have been rendered outcasts from a Father’s 
house by the spirit of him who “was angry and would not 
go in” to the merry-making at the return of the repentant 
transgressor from his prodigal wanderings ! 

It is impossible for us to determine by any previous experi- 
ence, the reception which a word spoken in kindness shall 
now exert upon a heart. We cannot argue, I mean, to its 
rejection from any remembrance of what has been the case 
even under the same circumstances, to all appearance. It 
sometimes happens that wé seem to become, under God, the 
very instruments or agents of His power, sent just at the right 
moment by circumstances over which no control could be 
exercised, to accomplish an errand worthy of an angel from 
heaven. And who shall say that there are not men standing 
now just at the threshold of reformation, earnestly desiring 
and yet fearing greatly to take one step forward! He who 
could do for such ones the heavenly office of encouragement, 
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who could influence them to enter at the door of duty to a 
Father’s peaceful home, would fulfil one of the truest rela- 
tions of a disciple of Christ. 

I have often thought that we are likely to become too un- 
mindful of opportunities like this, and thus to neglect the 
welfare, and help to compass the ruin of many who have be- 
come the slaves of sin. We know, for our own experience 
has taught us so much, that a single word, or even a slight 
glance of kindness, may often help to build a brother up in 
virtue; we also know that that word unspoken, or that 
glance ungiven, may determine his downward race to ruin! 
The simple prompting to do so good a work for an offender 
might be regarded without much superstition as generally sug- 
gesting an opportunity which must not be forfeited by the 
doubtings of expediency ; the condemnation of those doubts 
we may read in the continuance in evil of him whom we 
might have saved, yes, really and truly saved, but for the 
weakness of our faith, the selfishness of our love, or the indo- 
lence of our moral natures ! 

God is continually requiring a fidelity to such duties, or 
applications of principle, as the circumstances and time admit 
or demand. In the matter now considered, does not God of- 
tener than we wish to acknowledge, in our very desire “ work 
in us both to will and to do?” while his Providence at the 
same instant has entered into a heart, ploughed it deeply by 
the earnestness of remorse, and prepared it by a new experi- 
ence for the reception of the good seed a human agent is to 
sow there. It is then that the issue becomes so momentous. 
Life and death hang upon the question of fidelity. If no hand 
supply the good influence, and no voice speak words of tender 
and true counsel, the wanderer passes on his sinful way once 
more ; his open heart and tender conscience become the prey 
of noxious thoughts, feeding like rank weeds upon the strength 
that ought to have nourished the healthiest growth of goodness. 

We must not shield, however, the offender from all partici- 
pation in the responsibility ; it rests in a measure with him 
to make the first approaches, to offer some advances towards 
a righteous life, or to indicate in a suitable way his willing- 
ness to return to allegiance to God and duty. The particular 
treatment which I am urging hardly applies to his continued 
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residence in a “far country.” Before ever he has wandered 
so from man and God, while he lingers at our door, anxiously 
desiring a favorable reception which he has not confidence to 
ask, we have a duty to discharge. 'The strides in wickedness 
which are now daily exhibited in the community, and which 
call for bolts and bars, chains and prisons, would never have 
been. taken, if friends had always been early faithful with the 
voice of gentle reproof, and ready at the first departure from 
rectitude with the kindest words of counsel. The little one 
would hardly have become a thousand, but for the security of 
neglect, and the encouragement of silence. 

Then look at the condition of him who is striving to rise 
from sinful habits. With a heart crushed by the deep shame 
and misery of conscious iniquity, the strength destroyed by 
constant surrender of the energies to the sway of evil, the 
spirit of enterprise forfeited in the same way, and with a 
blindness of moral apprehension which always seizes upon 
the victims of indulgence, how think you that the sinner can 
escape? Will light stream across his path from his own be- 
clouded mind? or strength and encouragement and enterprise 
have power in themselves to shake off the palsy which has 
settled over the moral nature? Do not hope it! If one little 
prompting to good for a moment gain ascendancy over the 
desires, and one slight effort for holiness be made in conse- 
quence, these will avail him little while the world looks with 
coldness upon his wish to be restored, and his friends keep 
aloof, and words of encouragement, sympathy and counsel are 
unspoken. Without this kind of support he will fall back ; 
and the bitterness of his heart will find no language fitter 
than David’s for its expression: —‘“I looked on my right 
hand, and beheld, but there was no man that would know 
me ; refuge failed me ; no man cared for my soul.” 

Oh! it is a burning shame that any man can say such as 
this with any pretensions to truth; or rather, that friends and 
associates should allow themselves to be so unfaithful to any 
demand of duty ; that men are falling uncounselled, and striv- 
ing to rise, and receiving little or no encouragement. 

It is true that we cannot determine with mathematical cer- 
tainty the precise time to counsel a wanderer. Why not, then, 
counsel such an one at all times, or whenever an opportunity 
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offers? It is not very probable that we shall ever come to 
any clearer knowledge than the present, in the premises. And 
if we cannot decide so important a case, if we cannot tell the 
xight time to labor, would it not be the lesson of prudence to 
attempt at all times the accomplishment of so divine a work 
as the restoration of a sinning soul to the life of goodness? 
Supine waiting will bring no better opportunity; and this 
hour of influence being allowed to pass away, tomorrow the 
voice of the outcast, speeding on his way of sinful indul- 
gence, till sin and death seem striving for the mastery of his 
soul, feeling the neglect, and looking in vain for succor, may 
leave as the inheritance of his woe the bitter words of re- 
proof, “‘ No man cared for my soul.” 

All honor to the philanthropy which is seeking to teach us 
the way in which to treat him who has violated the command- 
ments of God, and broken the statutes of the Commonwealth. 
Theirs is a noble work, that of enlisting human sympathy in 
behalf of the inmates of our prison-houses: men and women 
who are often more securely bolted and barred from social life 
by unchristian and inhuman treatment after their release than 
while incarcerated in gloomy cells. It would be a blessed 
result of their labors if those inmates could be returned to the 
society from which they are separated, by being first restored 
to themselves and to God; angels and men might exult over 
such an accession of moral power to the influence of the world. 

But there is a duty for us to discharge before even this good 
work ; before the claim is made on public charity for the 
means of advancing great public interests; before the public 
measures of reform are required, or in place; before the erec- 
tion of the prison, or the judicious appointment of those who 
are well fitted to direct its affairs; that nearer duty is to 
many a more difficult one than the contribution of pecuniary 
means to carry forward the other; it consists in speaking 
words of counsel, reproof and encouragement within your 
own circle of associates and acquaintances ; in checking the 
first tendency to evil, a tendency which is developed in pri- 
vate, long years, it may be, before it meets the stern censures 
of the world, is found guilty in the courts of law, and is 
sent to expiate its transgressions in the penitentiary. We 
may be nursing in ourselves or in others an evil hereafter to 
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become more evidently but no more really hideous than now. 
It may be a difficult and delicate work to do, to reclaim an 
erring child or brother or companion. But how unspeakably 
important is a mission that enters into the spiritual interests of 
an immortality ! 

My friends, there is an evil which is to be remedied in our 
treatment of offenders. Who has given to us the right t> be 
silent and unreproving with a dear friend’s sin continually in 
view? Are we to be forever prevented from doing the Chris- 
tian duty now indicated, by the spirit of unbelief, or by the 
doubt which dishonors God as the Author of truth, and our- 
selves in its profession? What though we cannot do in a 
moment, in an hour, or in a day, the work which it may take 
years of time to complete; let us remember that it is our 
office to commence it; that it is our duty to do something, to 
do what we can, be it much or little, for man’s deliverance 
from his captivity. Why leave a single effort untried to win 
the wanderer! Why count the sacrifices of convenience, 
interest or feeling, when a brother’s woe and misery is the 
consequence of supineness! There is one recompense for all 
that man can do, for all labor, and for every sacrifice, when 
that brother shall “come to himself;” then let the garments 
of ignominy and ruin be stripped from him, “ bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him,” and let there be joy on earth as 
there is “joy in heaven, over one sinner that repenteth.” 


LINES SUNG AT THE ANNUAL CLOSING OF A 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Hark! the gentle Shepherd’s voice! ; ‘‘I was once like you a child, 


“ Little children, come to me.” And a child’s subjection knew.” 
“In that word our souls rejoice, “Teach us, Saviour! to be mild, 
And we give our hearts to thee.” Kind, obedient and true.” 
“Take my yoke, and of me learn; “ Cup, and cross, and thorny crown 
I will show you what is good.” Tell what sorrows I have known.” 
“Saviour! yes, to thee we turn, “Saviour! send thy spirit down, 
Feed our minds with heavenly food.”; Make thy fortitude our own.” 
“None can to the Father come “Though in death’s repose I lay, 
But by me—the Living Way.” “ T’ve ascended to the skies.” 
“ Saviour! guide us to our home, “Saviour! thou hast led the way, 





And the Father’s love display.” Teach our spirits how to rise.” 
° Ww. P. L. 
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THE CROSS. 


BY REV. T. B. FOX. 


Waist the Roman Church was the only church in the 
world, the cross was universally and profusely employed as its 
principal emblem, became connected with many superstitions 
and corruptions, and so was misunderstood and abused. The 
Protestant Church, especially the Puritan portion of it, en- 
deavoring to get away as far as possible from every thing 
connected with popery, abandoned among other rites and cere- 
monies the use of the cross, even asa symbol. But, within a 
few years, owing to the revival of the Gothic style in archi- 
tecture and other causes, the cross has been once more placed 
as ‘an appropriate and significant ornament, in and upon many 
of the churches belonging to various denominations. This, 
we think, is well and proper. It seems to us peculiarly right 
for Christians of every name to give to the cross a place in 
their houses of worship, as a most comprehensive, suggestive 
and fitting sign of their belief and their hope. This is our 
view ; a matter of feeling or of taste perhaps, but still a view 
for which, with entire respect for those who may entertain the 
opposite opinion, we imagine good and sufficient reasons may 
be urged. Some of these reasons are worth giving, because 
through them may be set forth the unearthly beauty, the 
transcendent worth, the divine origin of our religion. 

We claim to be Christians, believers in him who was cruci- 
fied on Calvary. Why then should we take the cross as our 
emblem? If there were no prejudices in the way, if there had 
never been divisions and sects and parties, with all their atten- 
dant rivalries and contentions, in the Church, who would not 
at once express surprise at the question, put in this form; who 
would not instantly feel that it ought to be changed, and ask 
why should not all disciples of Jesus of Nazareth take the 
cross as anemblem? -Yes! why should not this cross be a 
sacred symbol with all who accept Christ’s Gospel and reve- 
rence Christ who taught and lived and died to seal with his 
heart’s blood the truth of that Gospel? Setting aside all local 
feelings or peculiar notions engendered by controversy, it 
would be difficult to answer that question. For, what is there 
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as an outward sign, which represents the belief of the Chris- 
tian better than the cross? What is there which shows forth 
the design of any Christian temple more distinctly than the 
cross? With many believers, it is significant of the sum and 
substance, the essential and all important fact in their religion. 
Christ’s death, according to their creeds, literally purchased 
their salvation. Their whole hope is in an atonement, for the 
offences of the world, made by the shedding of Christ’s blood. 
The mystery of the crucifixion, its efficacy in obtaining the 
redemption of man from death in trespasses and sins, is the 
chief feature in their faith. With them the death of Christ is, 
we may almost say, the whole of Christianity. Certainly, to 
such the cross ought to be an intensely significant symbol ; 
one they should be glad to keep ever in sight, as the repre- 
sentative of the doctrine they hold most dear, the doctrine on 
which they rest all their hopes. 

' But the worth of the cross, as an emblem, is not to be con- 
fined to those who hold peculiar opinions as to the distinctive 
and special efficacy of the Saviour’s death, a sacrifice for sin. 
It ought to be of equal worth to such as believe that the force 
of truth and the power and persuasiveness of love are in the 
teachings, the example, the life of Jesus, as well and as much 
as in his death. Wherever it stands, whenever he sees it, the 
cross may inspire a thoughtful Christian with strength, en- 
couragement, hope, consolation ; not superstitiously, but ratio- 
nally, he may look upon it as the fitting origin of all which 
he holds most dear: and there is no good reason why, in any 
case, he should deprive himself of an emblem so suggestive of 
his true faith: on the contrary, as already intimated, there are 
many and weighty considerations to persuade him to cling to 
this sign, to assert his right to employ it, and to set it up in 
the temple where as a believer in Christ he goes to worship 
the Father whom Christ revealed. 

In the first place, then, all Christians may use the cross as 
an emblem or symbol, because in itself it is an evidence of the 
truth of our religion. It offers a kind of proof not to be 
found in the books written in defence of Christianity, but 
which makes an appeal, when clearly understood, not easily 
resisted. 'Think of the history of the cross, the history of the 
material thing itself, the instrument, the piece of wood of 
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which it was composed ; think of the history of the cross, 
and the remarkable change wrought in the sentiment of the 
world in regard to it, as going to prove and prove conclu- 
sively, that some great and thrilling event must have happened 
to make the cross the sacred thing it is, instead of the loath- 
some thing it was. A great revolution has taken place in 
men’s associations with this instrument of death, since it bore 
the body of Jesus. Before that time it was held in detesta- 
tion. It was kept for the execution of the worst and vilest 
criminals. Cicero said, “ the cross ought to be removed from 
the sight, the ears, the very thoughts of men.” It was the 
hated and horrid weapon of torture, coupled with infamy. 
So men regarded the cross before the scene on Calvary. How 
differently men regard it now. It offends none, it is reverenced 
by millions, it has been almost worshipped. None associate 
it now with the axe, the cord, the dungeon or the scaffold. 
Far otherwise, it is worn as a jewel, it is put up on our tem- 
ples as an architectural ornament, it speaks of liberty and holi- 
ness and love, it teaches truth, it beams with hope, it offers 
mercy, it points to heaven, it is hallowed by the best and 
holiest affections. Now we ask whether this revolution in the 
ideas and convictions and feelings connected with the cross 
does not mean something, does not mean a great deal. Cer- 
tain it is that up to the hour when the Son of man died upon 
it, the cross was held in greater detestation than we now hold 
the gallows ; certain it is also, that from that hour a change 
began in men’s feelings towards the cross, and that change 
has been going on, until that detested instrument of death has 
come to be cherished as a thing of beauty, a holy symbol, a 
venerated emblem. For this transformation, this wonderful 
revolution in the feelings of men with regard to the cross, 
which we know to be a matter of fact, must there not have 
been an adequate cause? We shall feel the force of this 
question if we ask ourselves what would be required to revo- 
lutionize all the sentiments and associations now connected 
with the gallows. What must take place before we could 
see without a shudder and with emotions of reverence, the 
gallows on the spire of our churches, the gallows on our altars, 
nay, less than that, the gallows as an ornament in our parlors, 
or worn on our persons as a decoration ; what must take place 
VOL. V. 8 
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before we could see this without a shudder and with emotions 
of reverence ; what must take place before such a tremendous 
change could be brought about? Something must occur, all 
would say, little. short of a miracle : some victim of. world-wide 
reputation for perfect virtue, at least, must suffer on the gal- 
lows, before men could come to regard the detested thing as 
an object of beauty, worthy of love and veneration. Now 
what we thus imagine with respect to the gallows, is an un- 
deniable historical fact in relation to the cross. That once 
accursed tree, is now a sacred emblem. Wherever we see it, 
there is it not an evidence, beyond the reach of scepticism, an 
evidence which has come down through the ages, bearing its 
testimony from century to century, through the best affections 
of the human heart, to the truth of the main events recorded 
in the Gospels, to the truth that Christ came and lived and 
died and rose from the dead, —to the truth in a word of our 
religion? If then there were none other, would not this alone 
be a sufficient reason for holding fast to the cross and placing 
it on all our churches, as a symbol of our faith? Wherever it 
stands, is it not a steady and trustworthy, though silent wit- 
ness to the truth ? 

But there are other reasons still for thus holding fast to the 
cross. It should be kept in sight as indicating the hope of the 
world. We need not here argue, what all admit, that since 
the coming of Christ there has been a new spirit and a new 
life on earth ; and that to these we owe directly or indirectly 
the progress of society. Even as Christian philanthropy, or 
Christian love, has gained a place among men and been spread- 
ing its benign influences abroad, even so has the aspect of 
things been changing for the better. You might have travel- 
led two thousand years ago over all the territory known to the 
ancients and searched in vain for a single institution of charity, 
a single asylum for the unfortunate. Superstition and selfish- 
ness then looked upon the diseased as punished for their sins. 
The insane wandered among tombs, and the masses were kept 
in slavery and ignorance. It would have been a useless task 
to look for any teacher of the people, declaring the Fatherhood 
of God, or the brotherhood of man, or bestowing benedictions 
upon the peacemaker, or offering the bliss of heaven to hum- 
ble virtue. There was little or nothing of a doctrine so humane 
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and divine then prevalent. The law of love had not yet been 
promulgated in all its breadth. What is now the law of love 
had not then been exemplified, incarnated, made visible in a 
life and death of perfect disinterestedness. To Christ’s teach- 
ing the honor due toall men, to Christ revealing the impartial 
and paternal providence of God, to Christ treating with com- 
passion the most sinful, to Christ seeking and saving the lost, 
to Christ promoting peace and good will, to Christ setting forth 
the infinite superiority of virtue over all earthly gains and 
outward greatness and titled rank and gilded honors, to Christ’s 
coming not to be ministered unto but to minister, to Christ’s 
giving his life for the salvation of the world and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth, we must go back to find, 
if not the origin, at least the new and effective impulse given 
to that moral power which is to work out the regeneration 
of the race, which is to enlarge the dominion of justice, free- 
dom, equality and virtue, which is to overcome evil institutions, 
evil customs, evil passions, and gain the victory over selfishness 
in all its forms and under all disguises. ‘T’o Christ we must go 
back to find this. At this very moment whatever hope is en- 
tertained for the advancement and improvement of men, finds 
its support in the belief, that the truths and principles set forth 
by Christ, either with or without his name connected with 
them, are the truths and principles which must become vital 
and governing upon earth. Now of these truths and principles 
is not the cross the significant emblem, the emblem of faith- 
fulness to duty, submission to God, disinterested love for man ? 
And if that emblem has been falsely used for cruel and wicked 
purposes, if it has been worn by priestly tyrants, if it has been 
employed to serve the cause of superstition, if it-has been car- 
ried in the processions that have led martyrs to the stake, if it 
has been borne on the standards of armies going forth to the foul 
work of conquest and murder, if hypocrisy and oppression and 
selfishness and lust for power have endeavored to hide their de- 
formities behind its sacred form, is it not time gently and peace- 
fully to rescue it, and place it before the world as what it is, the 
emblem of pure Christianity, the world’s best friend and the 
world’s surest hope ? 

We would justify the use of the cross as an emblem, again, 
because it points out the sources of comfort to the afflicted. 
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Take as bright and hopeful views as we may of life, explain as 
clearly and satisfactorily as we can all its darker and more trying 
passages, still it will not do to leave out or endeavor to make 
little account of that solemn fact of sorrow which lies like a 
broad shadow, sooner or later, at some point on every pathway. 
There is nothing to prevent the coming of death, and nothing 
to prevent the pain that must attend the separations death caus- 
es. The fear of the grave is and always must be a fear to be 
overcome. ‘Lhe gay and sinful, or believing and good, among 
the multitude that throng the streets, each and all of them are, 
in the very nature of things, to meet with the trials of parting, to 
be among those who mourn. The tomb has always been, to 
some extent must always continue to be, a sad and mysterious 
reality : and it is difficult to conceive that man will ever here 
reach an elevation of knowledge that shall deliver him from the 
need of trusting faith asa comforter. Not in vain therefore did 
Christ come as a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief: 
for it is in his sympathy with human griefs, we find one of his 
strongest claims to our confidence and love. Christ the Conso- 
ler, Christ the resurrection and the life, Christ drinking the 
bitter cup, Christ praying “‘ Not my will, but Thine be done,” 
this is the Christ who makes, in the season of sorrow, sweet ap- 
peals to the stricken in heart. Now, of this Christ the cross 
speaks to us at once. It brings up the lesson, and what is better 
still, the example of resignation. But it does more than this. 
It points directly to that broken sepulchre, which to the eye of 
faith is now an open portal to the spiritual world. So then the 
cross speaks ever to man of that greatest of truths, so full of mo- 
tive to virtue and comfort under afflictions, his immortality. 
And should not the emblem which suggests this truth, be ever 
visible? Should it not at least have a prominent place in the 
temples of those who believe that “as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive’? 

We have merely glanced at some of the reasons why, by all 
believers the cross should be retained and used as the common 
emblem of a common faith. Let us add that there is a use 
which every individual may and ought to make of the cross 
when it meets his eye or as he keeps its image enshrined in his 
bosom. Superstitiously, as if the material thing itself had 
miraculous power, haves the living and dying gazed on the 
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cross. But what multitudes have thus done in ignorance, the 
most intelligent and rational may well do thoughtfully. Ear- 
nest meditation on the cross of Christ, allowing it to become 
in imagination written all over with the truths it suggests, al- 
lowing it to bring home its lessons of hope and love, to point 
out the path of duty,—such earnest meditation can do no 
harm, but may do good to those who believe that he who 
hung upon the cross, is the way, the truth and the life. No 
man need fear to be like the apostle to the gentiles, and hum- 
bly glory in “the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Wasuineton, January, 1848. 


Aumost everybody knows something of this city of magnifi- 
cent distances, at least of what is passing here in the winter 
season: and most persons are satisfied with the hasty first im- 
pression of a stranger’s view of it, or else with the rapid 
generalization which knows only two things in it, politics and 
slavery. And yet there is no place, perhaps, where for justice’ 
sake this first impression more needs to be corrected by a 
better acquaintance, and the kindlier feeling that grows up 
with it. To illustrate this, I copy two short descriptions of its 
outward appearance simply, written, one on a transient visit, 
the other after a somewhat better knowledge. 

‘A tolerable description of Washington is contained in the 
celebrated definition of network: ‘A thing reticulated or de- 
cussated at equal distances, with interstices between the inter- 
sections.’ This is especially true of the interstices which are 
nothing less than stupendous. The map of the city shows a 
series of ornamental open-work in imaginary lines. Such is 
theory. Practical experience discovers a few rows of very 
ordinary brick houses, immense wastes of avenues faintly 
marked with borders of young trees, hideous platforms of sand 
at the ‘intersections’ of the same, and here and there a few 
public buildings, some of them truly magnificent, at least to 
my unpractised eye. Especially in and about the capitol I 
was surprised at a neatness, beauty and completeness very 
different from what I expected, and in most favorable contrast 
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to the greater part of the city. A rapid glance at the public 
buildings gives one some tolerable conception of the ponderous 
machinery of government. It strikes an unsophisticated per- 
son with a sort of awe, to look at the huge mechanism, and 
these signs of almost unlimited power. And, except a certain 
shabbiness and want of finish here and there, these buildings, 
planted at random about the immense area of the city, have an 
aspect of stateliness and magnificence far beyond what, with 
our republican eyes, we are accustomed to see and look for. 
They seem strewn about here almost wantonly.” 

So much for first impressions. The other reads a little 
more cheerfully. ‘‘ Washington I find, even on this short ac- 
quaintance and in the season of its dulness, a very pleasant 
abode. Let me enumerate some of its material advantages. 
Plenty of room, plenty of air and light, plenty of trees, (half- 
grown,) excellent water, a dry and clean soil, never very 
muddy and not yet seriously dusty,* (except in the extremities 
of weather, ) spacious sidewalks, tolerably smooth and substan- 
tial, reaching to an astonishing extent; pleasant prospects, on 
every side, of country or river; fine views, here and there, of 
the noble public buildings; a delightfully fresh and healthy 
atmosphere, with the few exceptions you already know, — the 
amplest, cleanest and quietest of cities. Even the unique and 
vexing intersection of streets and avenues, at angles amazingly 
acute, (so that one crossing on Pennsylvania Avenue is about 
a sixth of a mile,) is not without some advantages. There is 
room enough and to spare; and when the sharp points are 
suitably railed in, (as they are abundantly railed at already, ) 
and decorated with trees, if there is ever wealth enough here 
to do it, they will be very decidedly ornamental.” + 

In a place of such miscellaneous population as this, and so 
wanting in substantial wealth, there is no little suffering among 
the poorer classes, as may be supposed, and at times considera- 
ble street beggary, which the laws are not effectual to prevent. 


* The celebrated Washington dust, opaque as Scotch mist, arose from the 
Macadamizing of the Avenue, which is now replaced by good hard pavement. 

+ Some French letter writer says the population of Washington is about 
six or eight thousand, and that it would require thirty to fill the space it occu- 
pies. The fact is, there are near thirty-five thousand, while the city is calcu- 
lated for half a million at least. 
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The colored people help one another, and I believe are never 
known as common beggars. The poor whites, (who seem to 
find it much harder than the blacks to find employment, ) make 
large claims upon the humanity of those in better circumstan- 
ces. And Ido not believe there is a place anywhere, where 
their claims are more faithfully attended to, so far as individual 
benevolent action is concerned. Not only are several charita- 
ble associations kept on foot and supported by the labor of the 
ladies of the city, but a very thorough system of visiting is 
carried on, showing surprising assiduity and tact among the 
visiters. If a family or person applies to us for help, we are 
sure to find that they are already known to one or more of 
these ladies ; and if one comes -as a common beggar, we are 
sure to hear presently that he has already exhausted their 
sympathy by idleness and misconduct. Nothing less than 
such vigilance as this would subdue the tendency of such a 
place, where strangers so constantly throng, from hosts of 
mendicants. Persons have assured us, on their own authority, 
that the condition of every poor family in the whole extent 
of the city was properly understood, and, where the funds 
allow, properly attended to. One is perpetually hearing of a 
fair or tea-party (sometimes quite splendidly got up) for some 
benevolent purpose. The churches of the colored people are 
charitable institutions for mutual support, as well as religious 
assemblies ; and fairs and parties on a humbler scale are set 
a-going perpetually among them, for some such object as to 
purchase one’s liberty, or to give aid in some other way. 

The condition of the free colored people, as might be sup- 
posed, is somewhat anomalous. This city has been often call- 
ed the paradise of the free blacks ; and the laws of the District, 
being comparatively merciful towards them, have enticed a 
great many of the class from neighboring States, to make their 
abode here. They are on the whole a handy, thrifty, intelli- 
gent race—at least the respectable and established among 
them — whatever the statistics of crime may show as to 
others. They are a very numerous class; with a good deal 
of mutual support and common understanding among them, 
and nearly monopolizing the ordinary manual and domestic 
labor. To check their increase, a law was passed about 
twenty years ago, and has been attempted several times to be 
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enforced, compelling them, unless natives or residents of twen- 
ty years, to find every year several white freeholders as 
bondsmen in the sum of one thousand dollars to secure the 
city against any charge from their pauperism or misconduct. 
This law, as may be supposed, creates a most uncomfortable 
and even distressing state of things among the colored popu- 
lation, and seems to be far from popular among the better 
class of whites. It has almost always lain a mere dead letter, 
only brought up now and then, so as to cause no little annoy- 
ance and alarm among the subjects of it. The haunting vigi- 
lance of the police, which always keeps an ominous eye upon 
this class, is another peculiar thing in this latitude, very 
strange and vexing to a Northern eye. 

As for slavery, (which will be the first point of many per- 
sons’ inquiry,) we hardly see more of it than you in New 
England — perhaps not so much. At least persons have lived 
here thirty or forty years without once seeing the marts or 
coffers of slaves,* so visible to the keener vision of many eyes 
at the North. I do not mean that the existence or the hein- 
ousness of these things is denied. But they are out of sight, 
and without particular attention one would never know of them. 
And in appearance, there is far from being the marked distinc- 
tion from a Northern state of society which might be supposed. 
The difference is to be seen mainly in the statute-book and 
in laws like the one I have spoken of, which few persons know 
or mind. It is only at very rare intervals-that one comes to 
be aware of single cases of slave-ironing. 'These few cases 
certainly indicate a condition of things very different from 
yours ; and it is not to be denied that the same difference is 
seen, in a measure, in the tone of ordinary conversation on the 
subject. Still, in a place where every section of country and 
every order of mind is represented, it would be impossible, 
with any justice, to characterize the community by any one 
epithet ; a description of single incidents will serve to illustrate 


* A petition, with about a dozen names attached, has been lately sent to 
Congress from the city, praying for the abolition of this infamous traffic. Let 
it not be supposed that this is a measure of the feeling or interest on the sub- 
ject existing here. Very few persons knew of that petition till it appeared in 
the papers ; and I have been assured that it would have been easy to obtain 
several hundred signatures to it, if properly attended to. ; 
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special points ; and this is all that one can give. The follow- 
ing is an instance of what perhaps is not very unusual here. 

A poor little pale-faced girl came one morning to the door, in 
great distress, begging to be employed as chambermaid, as cook, 
as anything that would give her shelter. So the lady of the 
house called her in, gave her a breakfast, and left her playing 
with the children, with whom she presently became quite at- 
tached and handy. To make the story short, it was found 
after some weeks that she was one of a family of eight, who 
with the mother had been seized for debt and put in a Virginia 
jail, all but this child, who had been with her aunt. The 
mother had been liberated years before, (as she supposed, ) 
had come to this city, married and brought up these children 
by the work of her hands. But the master had previously 
given the title in her for some debt ; and now she was seized 
with her family to be sold to the South West. The family 
being interested in the child, would have gone to considerable 
expense in testing the case in court; and several persons 
would have been ready to aid them. But the case was too 
clear, and mother and family must be sold. Then, to their 
infinite gratitude, the child was purchased, registered free at a 
certain age, her wages meanwhile going towards the partial 
payment of the sum; the same thing being done by others, 
for some of the other children. And the result was, that she 
grew up a free woman, and brought up a family of her own 
under the roof where she found her first hospitable shelter. 
They were sufficiently numerous to make a very creditable 
little primary school in the parlor. 

Indeed, as for personal kindness and benevolence, extending 
even to considerable sacrifices in behalf of these people, the 
community here is far from being deficient. It is needless to 
say that such action only reaches special cases ; but is not the 
whole bulk of American slavery made up of special cases? 
One does not feel any less the wrong or the harm of the insti- 
tution, which makes it needed. “ This national injustice is 
in part to be paid for by private charity ; and poor Mr. A. 
with a clerk’s salary is undergoing the effects of causes which 
the whole nation is setting to work.” And when one takes 
into account the vexatious and oppressive laws, just spoken 
of, and others, unhappily too notorious to need mention, one 
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sees how the haunting presence of slavery, with its perpetual 
suspicions and active injustice, tends to affect the whole 
thought and feeling of a community where it exists. One 
knows not how to escape from the vicious circle. That once 
granted, these are its corrolaries. And how create the sounder 
principle, or the moral courage and faith, that will lift men 
above the level of their specious and spell-bound reasonings ? 

An effort has been making of late to establish Primary 
Schools and introduce a more complete system of public edu- 
cation. I think the later statistics show, that of about seven 
thousand children in the city between the ages of four and 
sixteen, schools are provided for less than three thousand, 
leaving the remainder destitute of any means of education. 
The city appropriates about $4,000 a year for public schools,* 
and at least $50,000, I am told, is expended for private in- 
struction. So that there seem to be ample means, if properly 
distributed, to give the nucleus of an education to all; while 
at the same time one would not do anything to hurt the private 
schools or higher seminaries here, which maintain a very geod 
character. But hitherto, the effort to make a more complete 
system of public instruction, has failed in every shape. The 
excuse is, that out of the revenue raised from taxes and licen- 
ses, (about a hundred thousand dollars,) fifty-six thousand are 
already appropriated as a sinking fund to pay off a heavy debt ; 
and the rapid settlement of remote sections of the city makes 
the expense very great of laying out the broad streets and 
avenues. ‘The city invested a million of dollars in the Cum- 
berland Canal, which is not yet complete; and undertaking to 
build the City Hall by lottery, was cheated by the manager, 
who lost or carried off the proceeds, leaving the prizes to be 
paid by the discomfited corporation, and the Hall in its present 
unique and deplorable condition—a standing admonition 
against lottery-dealing. So the pressure of poverty keeps 
down the schools, and four thousand children get their educa- 
tion in ‘the street ;—our government, as it would seem, not 
having estimated the comparative cost of schools and jails, or 
reflected how far each may be a check upon the other. 

J. He A. 





* Roxbury, with less than half the population, spends about $25,000. 
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EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. NO. IX. 


From Munroe & Co., we have received the new volume of Mr. Martineau’s 
remarkable Sermons, Dr. Ware’s Progress of the Christian Character, and Rev. 
J. F.W. Ware’s American Edition of Dr. Sadler’s Silent Pastor. This latter 
volume is admirably adapted to the uses of the sick-room, and to the consolation 
of the bereaved. The principal article of the English edition of Dr. Sadler 
contains many striking suggestions on the subjects of death and the future life, 
and breathes atruly Christian spirit, while Mr. Ware’s additions are made with 
excellent taste and judgment, both as regards their literary and poetical merit, 
and their spiritual influence.—Dr. Ware’s ‘Formation of the Christian Character,’ 
with the high and uniform reputation it has attained in al] denominations should 
of itself ensure a cordial reception to this fragmentary continuation of it. But 
the Sequel has abundant claims of its own to a wide circulation and a careful 
reading. It seems to us to be written with even more vivacity of style and 
illustration than the ‘ Formation.’ Had the author lived to complete it, he 
would have given our religious community a rare and much needed work, and 
the publication of the unfinished MS. adds another to the numberless regrets 
that furnish a perpetual tribute to his memory. We are indebted to Rev. Mr. 
Robbins’s careful hand for the editiny.—No one, we suppose, reads Mr. Marti- 
neau’s writings without feeling himself to be in the presence of a commanding 
genius. His discourses are perfectly inimitable, and it is well they are so, for 
any attempt to copy their style must be wretched and ridiculous. Composing 
always under an unflagging afflatus, in an intense and highly wrought frame, 
the author strides on with gigantic steps from his text to the conclusion,—often 
across rather than through his subject,—treading often on the very verge of taste 
and propriety, never letting our wonder drop, except by some more delicate 
touch of imagination, or some simple but tender appeal to our sensibility,—till 
all at once he leaves us at the end in a strange maze of admiration for the intel- 
lect of the man, and reverence for the loftiest spiritual realities with which he 
has lifted us into communion. We have no space fora critique or analysis. The 
preface contains the author’s views of preaching, and a justification of his mode. 

From Crosby & Nichols we have Rey. Mr. Sullivan’s interesting volume on 
“ Christian Communion,” containing thirty-one Sermons by living ministers, 
Representing a distinct idea of the office of the Christian pulpit, and offering 
many suggestions to the preacher as well as a various presentation of the high- 
est spiritual truths to all readers, this book deserves a far more extended notice 
than we are able to give it here. It is destined to a large sale in the parishes. 
The same publishers have “ How to Spoil a Good Citizen, and other Stories,” 
full of the purest Christian lessons, and narrated with spirit and tact by a 
capital and successful writer for children, one of our valued contributors, 

o their authors we owe our thanks for a Sermon on “The Four 
Anniversaries,” by Rev. Mr. Livermore, turning four neighboring occasions 
into skilful use as a theme for an impressive discourse ; and for a manly, honest, 
plain-spoken and admirably written discourse on “ The Public Man,” preached 
in Washington,—just after the death of Hon. John Fairfield,—by Rev. Joseph 
Henry Allen, Minister of the Unitarian Church in that city. 
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InsTaALLATION AT New Beprorp, Mass.—Rev. John Weiss, recently 
of Watertown, was installed over the Unitarian Church in New Bedford, 
December 29, 1847. The services were the following : — Introductory Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Brown of New Bedford; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
Mr. Dawes of Fairhaven; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Rox- 
bury; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Boston; Address to the Society, by 
Rev. Mr. Morison of Milton. 
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Orpination aT Jamaica Puatn, (Roxsury,) Mass. — Mr. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, recently of the Theological School in Cambridge, was ordained over the 
Unitarian Church in Jamaica Plain, January 12,1848. The exercises were in 
the following order : — Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Stone of Sherburne ; 
Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Morison of Milton; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Coolidge of Boston; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of 
Boston ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Alger of Roxbury; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Hall of 
Dorchester; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Clapp of Spring Street, Roxbury. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue principal topics of interest in the English papers for the last few weeks 
have been the Parliamentary proceedings with respect to the removal of Jewish 
Disabilities, —in the course of which Lord John Russell made an able and 
effective speech, quite worthy of the man and his position, on the liberal side 
of the question, —and the nomination of Rev. Dr. Hampden to the vacant 
bishopric of Hereford. In this latter case too Lord John Russell has shown a 
noble superiority to prejudice and ecclesiastical interference. The Queen has 
sanctioned the nomination. Twelve bishops of the Establishment hotly pro- 
tested. The Premier very coolly told them it made no difference. One ground 
for the opposition of the High Church clergy to the measure may be found in 
the fact that Dr. Hampden, as Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford, assigned the following proposition as the subject of an exercise for a 
Tractarian student: “The Church of England does not teach, nor can it be 
proved from Scripture, that any change takes place in the elements at conse- 
cration in the Lord’s Supper,” — which proposition the student refused to main- 
tain, — afterwards going over to Rome. Other grounds may be discovered in 
the following extract from Dr. Hampden’s writings : 


“« We may perceive a necessary distinction (which, however, has been plainly 
lost sight of in practice) between religion and theological opinion. Religion 
consists of those truths which are simply contained in Divine revelation, with 
the affections, dispositions ‘and actions suggested by them. Theological opinion 
is the various result of the necessary action of our minds on the truths made known 
to us by the Divine Word. I say necessary action of our minds, because, as I 
observe, it seems sheave | impossible to check the tendency of the mind to 
speculate on such subjects, however theoretically unsound such speculations may 
be.—But the distinction has been lost sight of in practice. In religion, properly 
so called, few Christians, if any—I speak, of course, of pious minds—really differ. 
All acknowledge, with nearly unanimous consent, | believe, the great original 
facts of the Bible. They may not be conscious, perhaps, that they do so far 
agree, and the reason of this is clear,—viz., that they judge of their religion from 
their theological opinions, and reflect back on the one simple invariable truth 
of God the various lights of some speculative system of doctrines, the mere con- 
clusions of their own reason, 1 would take the extreme case of the Unitarians ; 
and I would say to them,‘ Why do you take such pains to convince the world 
that you do not agree with the mass of professing Christians in believing the 
same sense, ** One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all?” 
Is it not that you identify your religion with your dogmas, that you transfer the 
natural partiality of your own minds for certain principles to the broad outlines 
of Scripture truth, and a from your brethren in the faith because they will 
not assent to your metaphysical conclusions?’ For when I look at the recep- 
tion by the Unitarians both of the Old and New Testament, | cannot, for my 

art, strongly as I dislike their theology, deny to those who acknowledge this 
asis of divine fact the name of Christians. Who, indeed, is justified in denying 
the title to any one who professes to love Christ in sincerity ?"’ 

















